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first group, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and fluorine; in others too slight, as we have just remarked, for the last terms of the third group. Though it may be generally true that the properties of bodies are subject to periodic modifications with the increase of their atomic weights, the law of these modifications escapes our observation, and seems to be of a complicated nature; for, on the one hand, the atomic weights of successive elements vary within considerable limits, without displaying any -regularity in these variations ; on the other hand, we must confess that the gradations of properties, or, in other words, the greater or less divergencies between the properties of successive elements, do not appear to depend upon the degree of the differences between the atomic weights. These are real difficulties.
In the preceding table we are principally struck, at first sight, with the gaps which may be noticed between two elements, the atomic weights of which show a greater difference than two or three units, thus marking an interruption in the progression of the atomic weights. Between zinc (64'9) and arsenic (74*9) there were two, one of which has been recently filled up by the discovery of gallium. We must, however, remark that the considerations by which Lecoq de Boisbaudran was led in the c search ' for gallium (for this great discovery is not due to chance) have nothing in common with the conception of Mendelejeff. Again, though gallium has filled up a gap between zinc and arsenic, and though other gaps may be subsequently filled, it is by no means proved that the atomic weights of the